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RocHXSTXB, Januazy 12, 1852. 
Lxwii H. MoRGiR, Esq. : 

Dear Sir : — ^In behalf of the members of the ** Rochester 
Athenemn and Mechanics' Association," the undersigpied hay- 
ing heard, with pleasure, the Anniversary Address, deKvered 
by yon on the Gth instant, respectfully request a copy of the 
same for publication. Truly, yonrs, 

GEORGE S. BILEY, 
GEORGE H. ELY, 
CALVIN HUSON, Jk., 
CHARLES H. PIERCE, 
JAMES S. BUSH, and others. 

RocHXSTXB, Jannaiy 20, 1852. 
Gkntlbmbr: — ^I have receiyed your note, asking for a 
copy of my Address. If you believe its publication will sub- 
serve any useful purpose, it will afford me pleasure to comply 
with your request. I herewith place the manuscript at your 
disposal. Yours, fedthfully, 

LEWIS H. MORGAN. 
To GxoRGS S. Riu:t, and others. 



I. THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWlSDeE. 
n. THE DIFFUSION OF BESFEGTADIUTT, 
m. THE DIFFUSION OF PBOFEBTT, 
IT. THE DIFFUSION OF TRADR, 

T. THE DIFFUSION OF BENETOLENT SENTIMENTS. 



Mr. Peesident and Gentlemen : 

Teaching by lectures has ever been a favo- 
rite system. It dates its origin as far back, at . 
least) as the schools of Athezis, where rhetoric, 
history and philosophy were taught in oral dis- 
courses. But they "were confined, both in an- 
cient and modern times, exclusively to students; 
or to learned Societies engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of practical or speculative knowledge. 
The mass of the people were excluded. Pop- 
ular education, as at present defined, can reach 
back scarcely a century; and popular lectures, 
which are the offspring of education, are of still 
more recent introduction. The latter bear the 
Amejcican stamp. Of the numerous schemes 
projected at the present day for the diffusion 
oC knowledge, there is perhaps none so well 
calculated as this to win the popular favor, 
and to administer to the popular improvement. 
It brings out of the university, the study and 
the cabinet their accumulated stores of know- 
ledge, and distributes them broad-cast to who- 
ever will receive. It introduces a community 
of property in the great domain of learning, 
gives circulation to the thoughts of gifted men, 
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and quickens the minds of all with new aspi- 
rations. Institutions for popular lectures are 
destined in this country to become powerful 
instruments of human improvement, and irre- 
sistible incentives to jocial^progress. 

We have assembled to commemorate, with 
suitable exercises, the third anniversary of the 
establishment of such an institution among our. 
selves. We meet under circumstances of the 
highest encouragement. When all its features 
and results are considered, this institution 
stands pre-eminent. Appropriate honor and 
congratulation be given to its founders. With^ 
out disparaging the merits of kindred organi- 
zations, it may not be going too far to predict 
that this will eventually be copied as a model 
throughout the Republic. 

We owe to its several boards of officers a 
tribute of commendation. We have witnessed 
their polite attentions, their unremitted zeal ; 
we have enjoyed the fruits of their exertions 
in two annual courses of lectures completed, 
and in a third commenced. Every variety of 
talent and attainment has been attracted hither 
by the magic of their invitation, affording to 
us the privilege of sitting down to many intel- 
lectual entertainments of the highest order, 
and the rarest delicacy. We return to them 
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our grateful acknowledgments. But they will 
carry with them the higher consciousness of 
having contributed to the establishment of a 
most useful institution, and that approbation of 
conscience which transcends all human praise. 

You will pardon me if I venture to compli- 
ment the audiences which have assembled 
here, from time to time, at the summons of the 
Association. For intelligence, for civility and 
for decorum, such assemblies have rarely been 
gathered in any community. Your encour- 
agement has formed an important element in 
the success of this institution ; for its success 
depends as much upon your appreciation of its 
offerings as upon the diligence of its oflEicers 
and members. So long as you uphold it by 
your favor, it will continue to administer to 
your enjoyment. 

My discourse, this evening, deals with those 
elements of civil and social life out of one class 
of which this institution sprang, and of which 
it is an illustration and a representative. 

There are two antagonistic principles, eithe^ 
of which is sufficiently potent to shape and 
control the destiny of man. The one is Diffu- 
sion and the other is Centralization. It will ' 
be my aim to show that Diffusion is the ten- 1 
dency and the result of our primary institu- \ 
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y^tions ; and that Centralization is the tendency 
I and the result of the institutions of arbitrary 
land despotic governments. 

The radical difference which subsists^in this 
respect, between our Republic and the monar- 
chies of Europe, is obvious to the most casual 
observer. Among the latter, the tendency is 
to centralize power, wealth, trade, education 
and refinement in the hands of the few; while 
with us the tendency is to spread abroad 
through the mass of the people, every principle, 
every thought, every improvement ; and with 
them wealth, trade, knowledge and respecta- 
bility. When we consider the condition of 
American affairs, in the concrete, there is no 
general characteristic more strongly impressed 
upon them than the tendency to diffusion ; to 
fly away from every centre, and exist in a 
state of distribution. In like manner, the very 
opposite of this is impressed, with equal dis- 
tinctness, upon the general affairs of monar- 
chical governments. The fact cannot be dispu- 
ted on either side. 

The reasons for this diversity lie deeply em- 
bedded in the institutions to which the people 
yield allegience. The institutions of every 
country were the results of pre-existing ideas, 
and they can be upheld by succeeding genera- 
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tions no longer than the ideas from which they 
sprang retain their original vitality and sanc- 
tion. If they survive the beliefs in which they 
originated, they must either be purified or fall 
to pieces, unless they are upheld by the arm of 
power. But there is a vast under-current of 
society moving along with irresistible power, 
and with an eternal flow, which is destined to 
swallow up all things arrayed against it. — 
This current is the unwritten thoughts of 
the people. The thoughts which are imbi- 
bed from surrounding influences, the thoughts 
which lie nearest to the heart, and which 
pass by oral delivery from mind to mind. 
They are neither in books, nor constitu- 
tions, nor statute laws; they are written 
in the bosom of humanity. They are, in a 
measure, embodied in statutes and constitu- 
tions, and therefore the stability of the latter 
must and should depend upon the truthfulness 
with which they reflect the popular beliefs and 
the popular aspirations. All governments rest 
upon ideas and principles. The former are 
progressive with experience, and multiplied by 
discovery ; while the latter are either exploded 
by a purer knowledge, or vindicated by the 
test of usage. The higher man ris.es in intel- 
ligence, the more immovably does he adhere 
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to principles. It is the allegiance of the soul 
to discovered truth. In this power of moral 
) and intellectual progress, with which, the con- 
stitution of man i$. endued, but conditioned 
lipon his fidelity to himself, lies the pledge of 
his ultimate redemption from the bondage of 
impure ciyil institutions. 

By our primkiy institutions, we mean those 
fundamental ideas which underlie our civil and 
social system ; those elementary principles of 
civil and social organization which distinguish 
our government from all others which have 
ever existed. Not that other governments 
possess none of the ideas and principles which 
make up our system, for such is not the fact ; 
but rather that we have i^lopted such as were 
approved, originated such as were demanded, 
and rejected such as were detested. Of these, 
the most prominent may be enumerated in a 
few words. They are — 

A Constitutional Republic, 

The Representative System, 

The Responsibility of the Representative to 
iJie People, 
,^ A Free Elective Franchise, 

Taxation of the People by their own consent. 

Religious Toleration, 

Freedom of Speech, 
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Freedom of the Press, 

The Writ of Habeas Corpns, 

Trial by Jury, and 

The Education of the People. 
Out of these together results that paramount 
blessing 

Personal Liberty. 
We have not been less fortunate in those ideas 
and principles which we have elaborated and 
adopted, than in those ancient abuses which 
we have abolished. We tolerate in this Re- 
public — 

No Hereditary Ruler, 

No Privileged Class, 
^ No Law of Primogeniture, 

No Entailment of Estates, 

No Bills of Attainder, 

No Taxation without Consent, 

No Standing Army, 

No Union of Church and State, 

No Cruel Punishments, 

No Feudal Tenures, 

No Government Monopolies. 

A government founded upon the first class of 
principles, and rejecting the second, must be 
emphatically- in the hands of the people, must 
breathe their wishes, feel their sentiments, ex- 
press their thoughts. Such a government, 
2 
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with territory within which to diffuse itself, 
must call into existence energies more invin- 
cible, intelligence more diversified, wealth more 
unmeasured, and power more unlimited than 
the world has yet seen. Such a government 
is our Republic, now in the day-spring of its 
existence ; full of life, energy and hope ; full of 
great aspirations, of glowing patriotism, of gor* 
geous projects ; the home of the oppressed, the 
refuge of the exile, the sanctuary of liberty, 
and the final victor over the powers of dels* 
potism. 

Let us now proceed to consider, under a 
few general heads, wherein this tendency to 
diffusion is manifested ; and 



I* THE DIFFUSION OF KNO WliEDGE. 

In the principal monarchies of Europe the 
tendency is to centralize knowledge and lock 
it up from the mass of the people. It is cen- 
tralized in the universities, in the privileged 
and wealthy classes, in the learned professions, 
and in the limited body of scholars. The mass 
of the people are excluded. Education, such 
as these countries afford, is too expensive for 
their means, too remote from their position, 
and too inconsistent with the hereditarv de- 
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gradation of their condition. It is because 
these governments are in the hands of the pri- 
vileged classes, and are administered for their 
benefit. Education reveals both the injustice 
and the usurpations of aristocracy. It is there- 
fore pronounced contraband for the masses. 
It is not from stinginess, but it proceeds from 
principle. Knowledge unfetters the mind, and 
lets in upon the human soul a consciousness of 
its dignity and of its destiny. It raises the vas- 
sal into a freeman, the ignorant rustic into the 
fearless champion of human rights. Popular 
Education and tyranny cannot dwell together. 
Is it then remarkable, that neither Russia, nor 
Austria, nor Italy, nor Spain, nor even Eng- 
land, has a common school system ? 

But Prussia, and several other of the Ger- 
man States,have long since recognized the duty 
of establishing public schools for the people. 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and France it- 
self, to some small extent, have favored the 
same beneficent system. This great move- 
ment against the aristocratic elements of Eu- 
ropean society is to-be ascribed to the free 
and enlightened mind of Germany, the land of 
scholars and the home of learning. To these 
public schools in western Europe, more, per- 
haps, than to any other cwse, is to be attribu- 
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ted the development and prepress of those libe- 
ral principles which are now shaking down the 
fortifications of tyranny. 

In our country the picture is far more invi- 
ting. The diffusion of knowledge is one of the 
primary and absorbing ideas of the American 
mind. This idea has been left free to work 
out its own results without distrust and without 
hindrance. From the first legislation of New 
England down to the legislation of the present 
hour, popular education has been one of the 
most earnestly and successfully advocated sub- 
jects in our Repubhc. The result is the com- 
mon school system, with its Normal schod to 
furnish competent teachers, with its libraries 
and apparatus, and with its maps and charts. 
We believe that knowledge is not only valua- 
ble in itself, but that it is a necessary of life ; 
useful as a means of human improvement, and 
necessary as the safe-guard of our liberties. 
But you are so familiar with this subject, in b\\ 
its bearings, that it would be venturesome to 
take your time for its re-presentment. A few 
facts only will be glanced at. 

Education, in the natural course of things,, 
is an expensive article. It has therefore been 
necessary to tax the resources of the several 
states to set apart funds, for the support of 
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public ^hools. New York commenced in 
1795 with an annual appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars, and in the short space of 
fifty-six years she has created a permanent 
fund, consecrated to this object, of upwards of 
BIX MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Out of a population 
of three millions, over eight hundred thousand 
children the last year attended the common 
schools of the state. Indiana reports her school 
fund the last year at about four millions of 
dollars. That of Connecticut is two millions 
and a half Massachusetts and the other nor- 
thern States, have funds bearing about the 
same proportion to their populations. These 
figures show what progress is being made. 

The tendency now is, and has been from the 
beginning, to make the public schools entirely 
free. In New York, as well as in several oth-v^ 
er States, this point is already attained. Nor 
does it stop here. The same tendency is ob- 
servable in our acadamies and colleges, so 
that the time is not far distant when the chiU 
dren of the people will pass through the com- 
mon school, the acad^y and the college, ( 
without the charge of a dollar for tuition,,) 
The endowments of these last institutions, 
which are being made from year to year by 
liberal and enlightened citizens, are made for 
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the express purpose of dieapemng educatioir. 
You can readily perceive that if the students 
of a university were required to pay alJ its 
expenses, including interest upon the funds 
which are invested in buildings, library and 
apparatus, and in the endowments of profes- 
sorships, cdlegiate education would be at a 
ruinous cost. It would use from 8250 per an- 
num, which is about the average ansinal ex- 
pense of a student in an American universi- 
ty, up to ^2,500, the annual sum needed in an 
English university, a price which would ex- 
clude nine-tenths of our students. The en- 
dowments bestowed upon these institutions are 
in the nature of a gratuity or bounty to those 
scholars who resort thither for instruction. 
Upon this subject our colleges and universities 
have ever been guided by the most enlightened 
public views* They have never sought to 
limit their advantages to the few ; but rather to 
open them to all. In this respect they do 
but act in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, illustrating thereby the precise point 
which I am holding up for your consideration 
— that diffusion and not centralization ot* 
knowledge is the American policy. 

Next, the press rises up before us as a mar- 
vellous exemplification of this doctrine. It 
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speaks to you all for itself, requiring no tongue 
but its own. The recent census show us that 
six hundred millions of newspaper sheets are 
annually printed in the United States. It is! 
also estimated that a greater number are pub-/ 
lished in New York alone than in all the rest^ 
of the world together outside of our Republic^ 
How to deal with the press, which is as prolific 
of books and periodicals as of newspapers, 
has been the great puzzle of monarchies. It 
is a monster of terrific power, eager for liberty, 
and without it neyer at rest. It draws forth 
every principle, explores every doctrine and 
searches every crevice of society. With truth 
for its aim, and sagacity for its guide, it makes 
vast havoc in the domains of ignorance, and 
spreads consternation through the high places 
of power. Tyranny sits insecurely in its seat 
when the press is suffered to thunder its defi- 
ance, and to examine the foundation of its 
authority. 

In our Republic a free press makes no such 
tearing work. Our institutions were created 
to invite the sharpest scrutiny, and to endure 
the fiercest onsets. A free press is just as 
much an institution of the county as any other 
we have. That it is guilty of great abuses, *" 
cannot be questioned ; but the application of 
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fetters is not the true corrective. That must 
be found in the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. It is wisest to suffer truth and error 
to flow out side by side in the same mighty 
stream, and trust our hopes to the ability of 
truth to win the victory. 

Popular lectures furnish another apt illustra* 
/lion of the tendency to diffuse knowledge 
which our institutions has created. Efficient 
and successful as they are for this purpose, 
they have not been of forced introduction, but 
spring spontaneously out of the existing order 
of things. 

H. TBO: DIFFUSION OF RESPECrTABILmr. 

In aristocratic governments respectability is 
a monopoly. It is appropriated in the sum- 
total by the privileged classes by whom it is 
afterwards doled out in stinted measures to the 
wealthy and educated classes below them. 
^ The idea of repectability among the mass of 
the people, is an absurdity. Servility and cring- 
ing deference are branded on their foreheads. 
To the aristocrat, the chief value of respecta- 
bility lies in its exclusiveness ; in the vast dis- 
tance which separates the select few from the 
many. la the governments of Europe it is 
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to the privileged classes the people owe all 
their oppression, all their degradation. Their 
kings and queens are nothing, and less than 
nothing in influence, when compared with the 
systematic and powerful organization of the 
aristocracy. Europe can never be free, until 
these tares in her social system are rooted out. 

Our fathers, first of all, abolished privileged 
classes, and established equality. They opened 
all the dignities of the state to every citizen 
without distinction of party or creed — ^breaking 
up at once and for ever this unjust and iniquit- 
ous monopoly. Respectability, in this country,^ 
is measured by the degree of intelligence, in- 
tegrity and worth, the only rule of estimation 
which can be founded upon principle. Aris- 
tocratic pretensions rest upon a shallow founda- 
tion, and nothing but legal enactments can 
give them vitality. Privileges must have an 
end, said Mirabeau, hut the people at^e eternal,^ 

We have also enlarged the orbit of respecta- 
bility by ennobling labor. It is the first law 
of society that the mass of the people must 
labor. Such was the original decree of the 
Almighty. And when he imposed labor upon 
man, as his great destiny, he designed that it 
should be both respectable and commendable 
to labor. Aristocratic institutions seek to an- 
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nul this decree ; and not only to free the hands 
of the few from toil, but to secure te them 
profusion from the toil of others. With us, 
every employment, which subserves a useful 
purpose, is both honorable and respectable. 
The picture of American social life is without 
a parallel in the history of the world. 
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• In no respect is the tendency to difitision 
more remarkable and beneficent than in rela- 
tion to property. There is an inherent ten- 
dency in property to accumulate into masses, 
which, when strengthened by partial legislation, 
works out infinite mischief to the people. 
Capital and labor are two independent powers, 
bound together by natural ties, but usually 
standing in opposite ranks. Capital is very 
apt to encroach upon labor, and to seize every 
opportunity to dictate to labor its terms. 
Capital has sharp perceptions and thrifty cun- 
ning, while labor is unsuspecting and frequently 
in necessity. In every government, legislation 
should watch over the unprotected interests of 
labor; curbing at the same time the avaricious 
and hungry appetite of capital. They are .* 
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mutually -essential to each other, and should 
dwell tc^ether in amity. Capital is the fund 
out of which labor must be paid, and labor is 
the investment out of which capite/ draws its 
profits. No government is worthy of the 
name which suffers capital to reduce labor to 
dependence ; to force from it by necessity 
that which it could not yield of uncoerced. 
It makes no difference whether the victory is 
secured by general institutions, or by the power 
of combination. Capital and labor should be 
eqjually independent to make such a contract 
a9 would be just and beneficial to both. But, 
unfortunately, capital has the surest fortune. 
It . can rest when labor must be busy ; it can 
contrive when Idbor is too much occupied to 
think ; it lives in abundance when labor is 
often writhing in destitution. As the world 
has (been governed, it is not surprising that 
capital has always gained the victory, and 
held bAor in its servitude. 

The ; paramount safeguard a£ labor is the 
diffusion of capital. If capital is scattered 
abroad throughout the community portions of 
it will at last fall into the hands of labor. 
Keep labor at the starving point and it can 
save nothing ; but give it a fair chance, and it 
will soon accumulate a small capital with which 
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to operate. Then labor, for the first time truly 
emancipated, rises to its first dignity, and takes 
care of itself. -' ' • * * , 

That property is diffused to a greater extent 
in this country than in any other cannot be 
questioned, and it can be shown to be the 
legitimate result of our primary institutions. 
Let us see how far the institutions of a coun- 
try can effect this question. In monarchies, 
legislation has ever arrayed itself on the side of 
property. The law of primogeniture was the 
first great aggression upon labor. It gives all 
the real estate, and a large share of the per- 
sonal, to the eldest son ; thus keeping the 
bulk of the estate indivisible and in the hands 
of a single person. Then follows the law of 
entailment, which secures the estate to each 
eldest son in succession to the end of time. 
Unborn heirs are, in a sense, parties to the 
contract of entailment, so that none of them 
have the power of alienation. The estate, by 
this contrivance, was kept indivisible and in- 
alienable until the extinction of the family left 
no heirs to inherit. Such estates retained all 
they had, and added all they could get. The 
system was exposed to some innovations ; but 
the intention of the law to centralize all prop- 
erty is evident ; and that too for the shameful 
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purpose of building up a few aristocratic fami- 
lies at the expense of the degradation of the 
people. Hence the origin of the great landed 
estates in Europe, which have proved through 
many centuries both the caree and the servi- 
tude of the people. 

When the real estate of a country is <thus 
monopolized by the few, smd the possession of 
it secured to them by laws of primogeniture 
and entailment, it dooms succeeding genera- 
tions, who are bom out of the line of inherit- 
ance, to destitution and dependence. The 
mass of the people are bom to an inheritance 
of degradation. They have been defrauded 
of the soil on which they stand by partial 
legislation and iniquitous laws. They look 
backward through ages of oppression through 
which their ancestors have sufiered from the 
same causes ; and forward to a cheerless fiiture 
through which their children must endure the 
same domination. Clf they grow seditious, the 
civil and military force of the government is 
already organized for subjection. If open re- 
sistance is manifested, it was anticipated before 
they were bora, and Statutes and penalties have 
already been enacted against the day of their 
disobedience. ^ 

This was the condition of things in all the 
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great monarchies of Earope down to as late a 
period ^s the year 1600, wheajpommerce and 
Manufacures first arose for the emancipation 
of man from feudal bondage. They have 
proved the chief liberators of Europe, so far 
as she has been liberated, and they are yet 
destined to achieve her final disenthrallmentJ 
When real estate was monopolized, and per- 
sonal property scarcely had an existence, in a 
comparative sense, commerce and manufac- 
tures were the only resources left to the people 
for the creation of wealth. They were bom 
of the necessities of the people ; they belong 
to the people by creation and inheritance, and 
they breathe the atmosphere of liberty. It is 
impossible to conceive of the changes which 
have been wrought by these great instrumenta- 
lities. On 250 years, the whole aspect of soci- 
ety has been recast. The wealth ol feudal 
Europe 250 years ago, would be poverty to-day. 
The luxury of that period would be barbaric 
ostentation in this; their civilization would 
now be rudeness. Commerce and manufac- 
tures have mainly produced the change. They 
have erected the great cities of the earth; 
constructed vast public works — supported 
armies and navies — ^filled the world with the 
humming notes of industry, and raised nations 
to greatness.~^ 
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The first fruits of commerce and manufac- 
tures was the creation of a class of mfen who 
stood midway between the nobility and the 
people, usually called the Middling Class, but 
in every just sense the first class in the nation 
which gave them birth. Raised to independ- 
ence by the profits of hidustry, and to respec- 
tability by the possession of wealth, they soon 
became the champions of popular rights. In 
France, Holland, and several of the German 
States, but more especially in England, this 
class has occupied a conspicuous position in 
politcal affairs. They have fought all the 
great battles of liberty both in the parliament 
and in the field. Great Britain owes to this 
class all the liberty which she possesses, and 
which she so much vaunts ; and we owe to it 
both the germ of our institutions and our Pil- 
grim fathers. The achievements of this class 
furnish some of the brightest pages of human 
history. 

Our fathers, when they founded this Repub- 
lic and the free States of which it is composed, 
understood perfectly well the grievous abuses 
of the old governments of Europe, and the 
institutions by which they were engendered 
and perpetuated. Hence they swept away, in 
the first instance, hereditary sovereignty, and 
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si^tituted a representative demociacy. They 
abolished privileged classes, and established 
equality. They abrogated laws of primogeni- 
ture and entailment, and gave^^ us an equal ixu 
heritance and the power of alienatioa. They 
divested govemroent of useless and expensive- 
pageantry, and gave to us a simple magis- 
ti'acy — ik(d highest triumph of human legisla- 
tion. They prohibited religious tyriyiny, and; 
decreed religious toleration. They moderated 
taiE^tion by Cutting off standing armies, and 
idling naviei^. higk salaries, and superfluouss 
offipes. They ordained other institutions in 
harmony with this noble republican fabric. 
In a w)oi^> they gave us liberty, atd a glorious 
destiny ; a liberty purer and higher than tl^ 
Greek ajchieved by the struggles of centuries ; 
and a destiny nxxe glorious far than the 
RoQs^aa could reach by aspiration when ha 
looked abroad up<Hi a conquered world. 

Landed estates furnish the only le^timate 
foundation of aristocr^icy^ No country in the 
world had held out such temptations in this 
direction a^ our own, from its vast extent, 
and the cheapness of land. But the watchful- 
ness of Americau legislation has successfully 
defeated the plans of ambitious men to aggran- 
dize themselves by large landed possessions. 
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Individuals and companies have tried the ex- 
periment in this State ; but with a few excep- 
tions, they have entirely failed. There was a 
time while New York was a British province, 
when nearly the whole eastern part of the state, 
as far west as Utica, was parcelled out in large 
grants, ranging from 5,000 to 120,000 acres. 
But as they were chiefly gained by fraud or 
favoritism, most of them were subsequently 
repealed, while the residue have melted away 
with a few unpopular exceptions, which now 
stand upon the soil of our State as its last / 
monuments of exploded feudalism. 

Individuals and companies have likewise 
tried it in the boundless west, bui with no bet- 
ter success in the main result. Our western') 
Legislatures, violent and savage as they have 
frequently been in their elements, have ever 
kept steadily in view the interests of the 
peope. David Crocket and Wolf-Jim would 
make poor models for statesmen; but such ; 
men seldom vote wrong. In no particular) 
have these Legislatures been more vigilant/ 
than in relation to land monoply. Their sys^ 
tem of taxation against non-resident land- 
owners has made it impossible for capitalists to 
make investments with any degree of safety.^ 

Ten or fifteen years of taxation are sufficient 
3* 
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to consume the principal. It is a singular fact 
that iiearly all the great fortunes of this coun- 

; try have been made by commerce and manu^ 

i facluries, or by local operations ; \vhile com-- 
parative few have been realized from invest- 

_ments in large tracts of land. It would have 
been otherwise biit for the timely interference 
of legislative authority. Such monopolies are 
s^ainst the spirit of our institutions, and ad-^ 
verse to the future welfare of the country. 
Happy is it for us that distribution and not 
aggregation i^ the fixed tendency of things. 

I Our policy should ever be to creiate, by repeat- 
ed subdivisions, innumerable free-hold estates. 
By parcelling out the whole area of the Re- 
public into small farms, we keep in the midst 
of us a hardy, intelligent and independent 
population — that class of citizens who give to 
a state its durable prosperity and its ultimate 
greatness, and who furnish the useful and 
practical talent of the country. It is a matter 
of vital hnportahce in our Republic, whether 
real estate shall be centralized or diffused ^ 
Tbearing directly upon the future destiny of the 
millions of our race. A numerous body of 
free-holders in such a country as ours, must 
become the bone of its strength, the sinews of 
its activity, the guardians of its purity, and 
the bulwark of its liberties. 
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The Iiighest test of our republican institti- f 
tions has not yet come. Can they rule and ) 
restrain a dense population ? The tendency to ', 
spread abroad and occupy the vacant west has i 
hitherto furnished a vent for our surplus popu- 
lation; but when this outlet is closed, and , 
migrations cease, new social evils wili arise, y 
from which we are at present exempt. A dense i 
population is full of grievances which a sparse i 
one escapes. Fluctuations of business, or a 
scarcity of the harvest carry terror to the 
door of dependent labor, so that frequently the 
inevitable ills of life spread abroad discontent 
and turbulence. What can our limited repub- 
lics do in such an emergency ? The answer 
lies in anticipating that evil day by a wise 
policy at the present hour. In the distribution 
of land, from which all subsistence springs, is 
to be found one of the great i^elds of the 
Republic. The farmer is a capitalist and a 
laborer, and thus his labor is made independent. 
The mechanic owns his machinery and his 
workshop, thus making his labor independent. 
Even the dray-man owns his horse and cart, 
and his homestead, and he is also safe. Our 
system of inheritance and distribution has" 
chiefly produced these results. By our laws 
of inheritance, the real estate is divided equally 
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among the children ; and, by our statutes of 
distribution, the personal estate the same, after 
securing the widow's dower; so that the 
process of distribution is going on indefininely, 
except as it is counteracted by the accumula- 
tions of thrifty individuals. ilThe law is con- 

' stantly aiming at diffusion, while industry is 
striving to concentrateT/ But since the law is 
as eternal as the State, and the industry of the 
individual as mortal as human life, the former 
is constantly gaining upon the latter. ^^ The 
beneficent effects of these laws are every 
where apparent, and furnish a striking contrast 
to the fruits of those aristocratic laws of primo- 
geniture and entailment, which work out, and 
were designed to woA out, precisely opposite 
results. There will always be an unequal dis* 

l^tribution of property. It is a necessary and 

1 unavoidable consequence. So also the greater 
the aggregate amount of wealth the larger 
will individual fortunes become. But favor 
the distribution of property to such a degree 
as to make labor essentially independent, and 
then this inequality ceases to be important. 
We have already begun to realize largely one 
of the crowning blessings of our institutions, 
' that they tend to throw capital into the hands 

I of labor, and thus ennoble it with freedom. 
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When the crisis of oar fate as a free Republic^ 
shall arise, it will be found that the freeholder& 
of the country, who consist principally c^ 
fanners, mechanics and day-laborers, will be 
the preservers of our institutions, and the 
defenders of our liberties. Freeholders never 
make a mob, never repudiate the law> or aimul 
the great principles of morality. ^ 

I am able to give you a striking illustration 
(^ the tendency to distribute real estate, which 
our laws and institutions have created ; and ^ 
it is found at our very doors. The area of the .' 
city of Rochester, which contains less than ' 
40,000 inhabitants, is subdivided intoJdjgSO 
freehold estates. ^This is the exact number 
of city lots on which assessments are made 
the present year. Between 5 and 6,000 dif- 
ferent persons, hold the titles to these freehold 
estates; actually more in number than the ^ 
voters of the city. The number of families 
may be estimated at 8,000, which would give ^ 
a freehold to nff^ly every family within its ^ 
limits. Such a remarkable distribution of real 
estate, it may ccoifidently be asserted, cannot ^ 
be found in any other city in the world. The 
interpretation of these &cts cannot be mis- 
taken. It is an ovewhelming testimony of 
widely-diffused prosperity ; and proof conclu-^ 



I 
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sive that labor here, at least, has been fairly 
rewarded. We could not ask for a higher 
pledge of future advancement. It is not the 
work of a day, but commenced with the 
foundation of the city ; neither is it confined 
to this community, but it is marching over the 
face of the Republic. 

It is another significant fact that the difiusidn 
of property does not diminish its aggregate 
amount, but on the contrary, tends to augment 
it to an unlimited degree. By multiplying the 
nuclei or centres of accumulation, the sum of 
creative industry is largely increased. It 
developes a higher intelligence, and more de- 
termined zeal ; for the ambition for independ- 
ence, thus made attainable, is superadded to 
the ordinary stimulus of self-subsistence. Eve- 
ry man is thus invited to make the most of 
himself, while the State at the same time is 
enriched by creating a better citizen. A far- 
reaching policy is not needed to prove that 
men can be made better than they are, and 
accomplish infinitely more than they ever 
venture to undertake. If our fathers had 

^ desired, above all other things, that we should 
become the richest people on the earth, they 

\ could not have framed any institutions better 
calculated than our own to produce this result. 
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History and experience both teach us that 
labor, in all ages of the world, has been inhu^ 
miEinly defrauded. Industry, when coupled 
with high sagacity, has been sufficiently sue- 
ceBsfii] ; but when coupled with the ordinary 
sagacity of the mass of the people, it has ^ 
universally suffered. Tt has been despoiled'' 
primarily by civil institutions, and then deliver- 
ed over to the rapacity of capital for the con- \ 
summation of the work. What has filled our 
marts with merchandise, our granaries with 
abundance, and the world with wealth? (Labor 
has done it.^ It would be natural to think 
that labor, which has created all these means 
of enjoym ent, could r igbtfiilly claim the first 
provision.^ But we know the impressive fact, 
that the people have toiled from generation to 
generation, from century to century, yet, from 
first to last, industry has usually been clothed 
in rags, while laziness has been robed in purple 
and linen. Rest assured society cannot be 
righteously organized when it yields such 
fruits. Our country is the only one on the \ 
face of the earth whose institutions have been ' 
so adjusted as to secure to labor a manly 
stimulus and a just reward. C American labor 
is not held down to the starving point. /Itcan 
save a competence and support life besides, 
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which is more than can be said of labor in 
any other part of the world. But notwith- 
standing the old order of things has among us 
in a measure been reversed, the relief must be 
partial until laziness and aristocracy, these 
twin-sisters of evil, are placed in the category 
of the vices, not to say of crirtes, to which 
they belong, and held with them under the ban 
of society. Industry will then assume her 
rightful position, and enjoy her deserved 
prosperity. 
r " There is perhaps no question of greater 
magnitude, when all its bearings are isonsider- 
ed, than whether property shall be centralized 
or diffiised. It involves the relation, frst in 
importance, which subsists between capital 
and labor. It carries in its solution the hap- 
piness and the destiny of mankind. Centra- 
jlize property in the hands of the few, and the 
' millions are under the bondage of property — 
a bondage as absolute and de{dorable as if 
their limbs were CQxered with manacles. Ab- 
stract all property from the hands of labor, and 
you thereby reduce labor to dependence ; and 
that dependence becomes as complete a servi- 
tude as the master could fix upon his slave. 
Poverty of intellect, poverty of the social af- 
fections, poverty of manliness ; in a word, 
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poverty of every thing, save the baser pas- 
sions, follow in the train of the servitude of 
labor. But the diffusion of property casts a 
bright illumination over the prospects of hu« 
. manity. Difiiise it throughout the community, 
and the people are no longer under the bond- 
age of property. It gains it power by cen- • 
^ization ; it loses it by diffusion. After it 
basin some degree fallen into the hands of 
labor, capital and labor are no longer in- oppo- , 
nte ranks, but are mingled t(^ther. Labor 
ihea makes its final escape from servitude, and 
becomes for the first time really and substan*^ 
tially independent '' Industry is then twice 
blessed; it blesseth him that toils and him 
that hires. Happiness, tranquility and pros- 
perity bud forth like the leaves of spring 
under the genial sunlight of emancipated 
labor. 

I shall not be understood to advocate any 
arbitrary division of property, or any agrarian 
doctrine. All that is contended for is, that 
labor shall have a fair and equal chance 
secured to it by equal and impartial laws and 
institutions. Such laws and institutions as we 
now have, preserved in all their spirit, and im- 
proved by the lessons of experience. 
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IT* TBE DIFFUSION OF TBABE. 

^ Agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
\ are naturally associated together. They are 
'; far-reaching generalizations, embracing nearly 
; every pursuit of life. But commerce or trade 
; is the ruling spirit of the three, the commander- 
in-chief, if 1 may be allowed the ezpressioDi 
; over the forces of human industry. AgricuL 
ture and manufactures are mechanical, and 
deal with the earth and the products of the 
earth; while* commerce is intellectual, and 
deals with man. Without commerce to find a 
market, agriculture would produce and manu- 
factures would fabricate in rain. Commerce 
or trade is an independent dominion, ruled by 
unwritten laws, which are inherent and self- 
existent. Its first tendency is to create a cen- 
' tral market and a central bank ; but its ulti- 
mate resulting tendency is to produce the 
widest difTusion. It holds in its hands the 
moveable wealth of the world ; searches out 
every sea and land ; knows every body ; deals 
* with every body, and infuses its laws, its prin- 
ciples and its spirit into every mind it enters. 
Freedom is the first, the last, and the para- 
mount law of commerce; while integrity is 
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its foundation principle. The laws of trade 
have done more to undermine the selfish legis- 
lation of man than all other causes put 
together. 

We find the internal commerce of every 
nation entirely free, because it is both safe and 
necessary; but when the commerce of one 
nation comes in contact with that ^ of another, 
fistrictions and tarifis are resorted to, not as a' 
prohibition, but for self protection ; and there 
is a time when this protection is rendered ne- 
cessary. All such restraints, however, are in 
defiance of the natural laws of trade, v^ The 
time is not far distant when all the nations of 
the earth will open their ports and demolish 
the gates ; inviting the ships of every clime to 
enter and furl their sails as unquestioned as the 
birds of the air furl their wings in the trees of 
the forest. 

Trade when it gains a foothold, shapes the 
destiny of nations. Its powerful influence 
upon political afiairs will become strikingly ap- 
parent by contrasting non-trading with trading^, 
nations. Russia, for example, is an indwelling 
nation, situated upon the frontier of the world, 
without commercial advantages, and conse- 
quently without manufactures. She is a na- 
tion of nobles and serfs, and has, therefore, no 
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middling class to infuse the popular element 
into her institutions. She is a despotism by 
her geographical position, and will continue so 
until trade shall instill into her icy heart its in- 
spiring and generous principles* England, on 
the contrary, is essentially a trading nation. 
She commenced a despotism of the most vir- 
ulent type, but the genius of trade has liberal- 
ized her institutions, until she has become the 
fireest Monarchy which the experience of 4000 
years could developis^ Our Republic, howerer. 
Is destined to bd the great trading nation of 
the earth. From its geograjriiical position, 
Trom its vast extent and resources, from its en- 
ei^tic population, and firom its liberal institu- 
tions, so exactly adapted to the spirit of 
trade, it is signalized by Providence as the 
country which must eventually centralize the 
trade and finance of the world. Our destiny 
is bound up to a great extent in the laws of 
trade. We must follow the tide which they 
are creating, onward to tlw ocean to which it 
tends. 

' Next to the religious affinities, the laws ctf 
trade form the most enduring bond of civil so^ 
ciety. This must be so, because so many of 
the material interests of man are bound up in 
trade. The first object of all just govern- 
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ments is to secure personal liberty, but the se- 
cond is to secure property. Distribution is 
one of the three stages through which property 
must pass. Trade, therefore, which effects its 
distribution, stands between production and 
consumption. It demands peace ; it demands 
umon ; it demands integrity, and the enforce- 
ment of contracts. We can realize the con- 
troling power of the trading interest, by think- 
ing for a moment of the magnitude of our in- 
ternal trade. Over two hundred milliom of 
dollars in property the last year passed up 
and down the Mississippi and its tributaries ; 
nearly as much as the whole foreign trade 
of the country. The lake trade of the United 
States in 1850, amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-seven millions. The trade of the Erie 
canal the present year, is estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifty millions. Philadelphia pub- 
lished her products of every description the 
last year at sixty millions, while her whole 
trade would amount to several times that sum. 
It would be impossible to compute in figures 
the total annual products ol the agriculture 
and manufactures of the United States. It 
is vast beyond computation. But we know 
that the bulk of it goes to market, and is thus 
delivered over into the hands of trade. It 
4* 
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will enable us to form some feeUe ooncetfrtion 
of the trading interest of this country, and its 
wide diffusion. 

We can d;^ll upon one aspect of the case 
with sincere satisfaction, and that is die ten- 
dency of trade to strengthen the union of the 
States. Such is the power of self-interei^ 
that the laws of trade form a more enduring 
bond of union than legislative enactments, or 
constitutions, or even patriotism itself. When 
the valleys of the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries were ploughed out by the fiat o£ Omnipo- 
tence, he ordained the unity of the people 
who should dwell upon their banks, and so 
long as they have any government at all, it 
will be one, and indivisible. The Mississippi, 
which is the great natural highway of the con- 
tinent, connects with the Atlantic through 
lakes, canals, and railroads, which constitute 
another highway from east to west, not less 
real and significant than itself. No voice of 
disunion, worth regarding, will ever be raised 
in either of the 21 States which are situated 
upon this highway of trade between the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
bound tc^ether by ties more imperi3hable than 
human institutions can create, and by-laws 
more immutable than the legislation of man 
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could e9tablidi. Providetice has decreed our 
unkiD» and neither the folly nor fanaticism of 
man can annul the ordinance. 

There is no interest in a civil aspect which 
rises to a higher degree of importance than ^ 
the trading interest. It is the great stimulant 
and rewarder of human industry and human 
inirention. It is the motive power in which 
the strength imd energy of the country resides. 
It rears our cities, constructs our canak, builds 
our railroads, erects our workshops, fills our 
rivers with steam vessels, and covers the seas 
with sails. The depths of the eartli are ex- 
plored, and the tops of the mountains are 
searched by the genius of trade. Neither 
height, nor depth, nor extension ba£Be its unti- 
ring, ever increasing energies. With the in- 
ventive and cyphering intellect of man for its 
guide, and the whole world for its theatre, dt . 
must eventually break down the barriers of ] 
hostility which divide the nations of the earth, 
and bind them together in one conmion broth- 
erhood of man. 

To our broad territories, and to our trade, 
as material causes, we chiefly owe our great 
achievements during the past seventy years. 
These two causes have also decreed for us a 
future developement and position among civi- 
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lized nations, which fancy itself can scarcely 
portray. The trade of the world is already 

^ within our grasp. The completion of the rail- 

"T-oad across the Isthmus, will bring New- York 
within 30 days of China ; while San Francis- 
co is already within 15 days of Japan, a na- 
tion of forty millions of people. Our nearness 
to the East Indies has already become a real- 
ity, the vast commerce of the Pacific being 
about to be seized by our steam marine. When 
these great markets are opened to our varied 
fabrics and products, the industry of our Re- 
public will be stimulated into unbounded ac- 
tivity. The richest commerce of the world 
must eventually be established on the bosom 
of the Pacific ; opened by our enterprise, and 
securing our commercial ascendancy. Our 

fposition fronting both oceans, and midway be- 
tween Asia and Europe, makes us the umpire 

^ of the seas. We have but to wait a little, and 
the silent but certain operation of the laws of 
trade, will throw into our hands the commerce 
Joi the world. China and Japan, with their 
four hundred millions of people, will prove a 
richer India to America, than Siam and Hin- 
dostan have been to Britain. 

Trade must have a central market. It is a 
law of commerce. It must have a central 
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warehouse from which to send out its assorted 
cargoes to distant markets, and in which to ac- 
cumulate the products and fabrics of other na- 
tions, as well as our own, for distribution into 
the cities and villages of the interior. Beside 
the warehouse must stand the bank, for it is 
the chQd of trade, and a part of its essence. 
New York is our central warehouse^ Its^ 
growth is an exact index of Ae developement , 
of the resources of the country; and untH you i 
can measure the future developement of these > 
resources, you can set no limits to its futurej 
enlargement. That city is the Thermometer i 
of trade, and every new foot which presses | 
upon the soil of our Republic causes the mer-J 
cury to rise in its bosom. You can measure 
the progress of our country as unerringly by 
Its advancement as you can measure heights or 
distances with mathematical instruments. It 
now contains, with its environs, 700,000 in- 
habitants. In ten years it will search a mil- , 
lion ; in thirty years two millions ; in fifty years 
it will be the great city of the earth. London 
must then come to New York. Amsterdam ^ 
and Paris, Canton and Calcutta must do the 
same. San Francisco has a better chance 
than either of being able to remain at home. 
That Britain must resign her commercial 
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ascendency to our Republic, is as certain as 
reality and as clear as figures. With this as- 
cendency will arise great, even fearful respon- 
sibilities. To centralize the trade of the world 
is an amazing destiny. As Britain has nobly 
achieved, and magnanimously worn the crown ' 
of commerce, we must wear it not less nobly , 
as her successor. 

Such is a feeble picture of the commanding t 
power of trade. It is a subject we should 
study attentively until we master its princi- 
ples, for the laws of trade are sufficiently com- 
prehensive, and sufficiently powerful, to enfold 
in their embrace, both our institutions and our 
destiny as a people. Commerce wins its victo- ^ 
ries without a battle, and establishes an empire 
without a magistrate. May we be rendered 
worthy of our destiny by our principles, by 
our justice, and by our magnanimity. 



V« XSE Dlt't'USION OF THE BMSNMSVOIaWOXT 

flOBlfTUDBNXS. 

This subject opens an inviting field, but the 
length of this address will preclude more than 
a passing glance. The distribution of the 
christian world into different denominations. 
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has, in this coontry, its fullest exemplificatioQ. 
With religious toleration as a fundamental 
principle, they are all invited to dwell tc^ether 
in harmony, and are enjoined not to strive 
with each other, except for the palm of excel- 
lence. We are taught by experience that 
when constitutions and governments crumble 
to pieces, the religious affinities survive the 
chaos of society, and still bind, together the 
members of each communion. Next to thcr? 
ties of consanguinity, the religious element \ 
constitutes one of the most enduring bonds ofj 
civil society. Hence the reason why despotic 
governments have ever been so willing to min- 
gle the religious with the civil power, that they 
might use the former for political purposes ; 
and hence also the readiness of hierarchies to 
rest upon the arm of civil power, that their 
spiritual authority might have a material, as 
well as a divine sanction. But we have abol- 
ished this pernicious and €inho1y union of 
Church and State ;||hat incongruous alliance 
which has wrought infinite and contin- 
uous mischief since its first inception. The 
mass of our people have not only a de- 
nominational classification, but they are under 
the actual moral jurisdiction of their respective 
churches ; and that influence, although unseen 
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and sSent, is yet all powerful when put to the 
test. All of the essential ends of christian or- 
ganization are thus secured, while the tyrsimj, 
degeneracy and corruption inseparable from 
centralization, are permanently avoided. 

The division of the Christian world into in- 
dependent denominations is, beyond question, 
a most fortunate event for our Republic. It 
results in a higher intensity of Christian zeal ; 
a greater managability of Christian effort, and 
a more democratic organization of the Chris- 
tian church, it prevents abuses, by dividing 
the church, as it were, into co-ordinate branch- 
es, making each a check upon the other. But 
a not less mgnificant consequence is the break- 
ing up of religious tyranny by giving the right 
of migration from one denomination to another, 
a right most important in itself as a corrective 
of oppression. Thus arises a system of mu- 
tual checks and balances highly favorable to 
religious progress, and eminently conducive to 
religious purity. The same freedom is thus 
secured to discuss religious doctrines which 
we have secured to discuss political ones — ^a 
freedom perhaps dangerous in some respects, 
as tending to infidelity — ^but yet safer and 
wiser in the final result. This division is also 
in exact accordance with the spirit of our in- 
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stitutioas. By distributing the religious power 
of society among a number of Christian de- 
nominations, we escape the danger of centrali- 
zation. It has also a tendency to secure to 
the church a simple magistracy, which is 
there just as much a part of the true Chris- , 
tian theory, as a simple magistracy in the civil 
government, and at least equally important. 
To centralize religious power would be just as 
pernicious as to centralize any other power. 
To unite the several denominations into one 
consolidated church, and then offer its en- 
hanced and tempting dignities as the prizes of 
ambition and intrigue, would, to say the least, 
bring those great Christian virtues, humflity 
and meekness, into fearful temptation. But 
this would be the least of the evil consequence. 
It would prevent reformation, while it would 
magnify abuses. It would engender religious 
tyranny, while it would narrow down freedom 
of conscience and freedom of thought. Such 
a church would soon erect a temple to Baal, 
and enshrine Mammon as its divinity. 

But we cannot further pursue this branch of 
the subject. 

The benevolent sentiments are always most 
fully developed in a prosperous, intelligent and 
independent people. It is because prosperity 
5 
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opens the heart and gives free indulgence to 
the generous impulses. Poverty withers up 
the kindly affections, weakens integrity, anni- 
hilates self-respect and fills the mind with reck- 
lessness. Hence vice, wretchedness and pov- 
erty usually dwell together. If you would 
'^drive every particle of manliness out of the 
human soul, create such institutions as will 
keep the mass of the people at the starving 
point, and you will accomplish it after the 
European fashion. Then you can have as 
many beggars as all your charitable institutions 
and poor rates can lelieve, and as many sol- | 
diers as the government will require for pros- i 
ecution of order. But if you would elevate J 
and ennoble humanity, give to the people a I 
system of popular education, instead of a poor 
house system, give them temperance in the 
place of drunkenness,\^ut above all secure to 
labor its just protection and its just reward,.^^ 
' instead of hunting it down to the starvation * 
jjoint by the machinations of capital. You 
. will then introduce light in the place of dark- 
I I ness, virtue in the place of vice, and generos- 
\r/!j^ -^-^^^ ^'^^ ^^'''*'' ^^ ^'D]2^i:^f. You do more, 

^¥^•4^^ y^ii thfin fhi« • vnn nnt onlir rnncA a nA/\nlA fwr^nr^ 
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than this : you not only rouse a people from 
the torpor of poverty, but you enable them to 
gladden the down- cast of other nations with 
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their beneficence. There is a sublimity in 
the charity of the widow's inite ; but the mite 
itself could do but little good to others. You 
must not only create a generous people, but 
give them the means wherewith to be gene- 
rous. ^^'■^^''^^^ «nrA^^*^ 
It woTiIaMa pfefcure 4o advert to the 
charitable enterprises of the present day 
among us, and the great achievements which 
they have made both at home and abroad, 
but time forbids. Our institutions have already 
yielded goodly fruits in this direction, for our 
charities have kept pace with the progress of 
intelligence and wealth. Charity, in our Re- 
public, draws its offerings from a greater 
number of hands in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than in other countries, because there is 
a greater diffusion of the means of charity. 
If we glance onward along the path of time, 
it is not difficult to see that if our institutions 
are left unimpaired to work out their legiti- 
mate results, our Republic will eventually be- 
come the alms-house of the world. 

In conclusion, we have now considered the 
tendency to diffusion which exists in our civil 
and social affairs, under several different heads ; 
the institutions by which this tendency has been 
cheated, and the facts by which its existence 
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is established. We have also contrasted it 
with the contrary tendency to centralization 
which prevails in monarchies, and adverted to 
the institutions by which such an opposite 
tendency has been secured. It follows that 
public sentiment, and the condition of civil 
and social life in our Republic and in monar- 
chies, must be quite diissimilar; in fact, a 
striking contrast in all their length and breath* 
Such they are in reality. We diffuse know- 
ledge, respectability, property, the benevolent 
sentiments, and trade in its most important 
sense. We diffuse power also negatively; 
that is, we refuse to centralize it, leaving it 
with the people with whom all power origin- 
ates, except so much as is delegated through 
the constitution to secure a plain and respecta- 
ble government. But in monarchies, they 
centralize power, knowledge, property and 
respectability ; and trade also, as far as its free 
spirit can be subjugated. Consequently Britain 
exists in London, France in Paris, Russia in 
St. Petersburgh, Austria in Vienna. These 
great cities are the foci into which every thing 
tends, and the centres from which all things 
irradiate. Blot out London, and Britain is a 
monster without a head. Obliterate Paris, and 
France is a chaos. Raze Vienna, and Austria 
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is without a government. But not so with us 
under our republican institutions. We have 
no focus of power, wealth, respectability, and 
knowledge, which holds within itself the heart 
of- the nation. If New York and its inhabit- 
ants were submerged beneath the waves of 
the ocean, we should soon retrieve the disaster. 
If Washington were buried in the earth, we 
could find another place for the seat of gov- 
ernment which would answer just as well. 
Every village and city in the land is a littleH 
sovereignty by itself, with its own municipal / 
government, local institutions, and public sen- 
timent. No place is provincial, none are 
satelites of a central metropolis. In monar- 
chies, the capital city is the state, and all . 
without is provincial and subordinate. These 
contrasts can be run out to an indefinite ex- 
tent, but they are obvious, and it will be pre- 
ferable to leave them with you. 

Our Republic is, without question, the most / 
sublime political achievement of man since | 
the creation of the world. Strike out slavery, i 
that Russian institution, which has no more ; 
right here than Satan had in Paradise, and 
our country is Paradise regained, as near as - 
infirm humanity can imitate what Omnipotence J 
created. 

6* 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF WATS AND MEANS. '' 

The Treasurer's statement for the year ending January 
1, 1852, is as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1851, $ 07 

Received for 1900 memberships year 1851,.... 1,900 00 
Received from Librarian for fines collected and 

sale of catalogues and old newspapers 54 34 

Received from Lecture Committee as proceeds ol 

last winter's course 622 88 

Total receipts 12,677,29 

DISBimSBKEirTS. 

Librarian's Salary $400 00 

Rent of Rooms - 320 00 

Repairs and fixtures of rooms. . . 141 02 

Cas 186 96 

Fuel 38 51 

Newspapers and periodicals 220 00 

Postage 84 66 

Binding, 158 79 

Printing 60 50 

Insunmce 23 13 

Sundry Items 21 86 

Books for Library 684 02— $2,339 45 

Balance on hand $ 5^7 84 

G. T. AxsDEir, Treasurer. 

The number of membershipa taken in 1851 indicates a 
great advance upon the year previous, when only 1169 
were taken. The report adds : 

' . " That a comparison of the Treasurer's statement with 
the report of last year, might naturally lead one to infer 
that tho success of the Association was beyond contingen- 
cy, and that the strenuous efforts heretofore required could 
xiow bo relaxed with safety. To those we trust it will only 
be neoMsary to say, that all membenthipa expire by limita* 
lion at tiie dove of the year, and thdr i^ne'wal depc^nds itti- 
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tirelj upon fhe inclination of the individual A large por- 
tion of these memberships are taken by persons who de- 
rive no direct advantage bj the connection, but paj their 
fee as a gratuity, the continuation of which requires per- 
sonal solicitation. That the ordinary annual expenses, with 
rigid economy and a due regard to me requirements of the 
Beading Room and periodical department, without any ap- 
propriation for the liibraiy, cannot be brought much if any 
below $1500. That probably not 500 individuals will vol- 
untarily renew their memberships. The remainder must 
be reached by the personal caU or some member of the As- 
sociation." 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

The Library Committee beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing report : — 

The number of Yolumes in the Library at date of last 

Report was 5,546 

Number at the present time 6,452 

Increase 906 

Number of books in the Library when the present 

Committee made their first purchase was .5,652 

which shows an increase in regular course upon the 

Catalogue of 800 

Number purchased during the year by the present 

Committee has however, been 838 

of which 94 were German books. 
The entire amoxmt expended upon the Librair has 

been f. f. $881 78 

of which for rebinding 500 volumes 1 58 79 

and other expenses 38 97 

Leaving as cost of the 833 books tiie sum of. 684 02 

Of this sum expended upon the Library. $622 88 

were derived from the avails of the last Lecture Course, 
and the call upon the GeneralFund alone has been $61 14, 
while the expenses for binding and other purposes have 
been charged exclusively upon that fund. 

During the year 1850, 212 volumes were purchased, or 
about one-fouru as many as during the year 1851. 
The Report adds :— 
** New publications have been purchased as soon as they 
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reached the shelves of our booksellerSy and in many cases 
sereral coj)ie8 have been purchased. 

Works in the Departments of Mechanics and the Arts 
and of History have neen largely increased in number — 
the places of lost and missing volumes have been supplied 
by substituting new works, or by repurchase, in order that 
the Catalogue might indicate as nearly as possible the total 
number of volumes. 

The number of readers is constantly increasing, and the 
proportion of volumes in readers hands is always very 
large — at some seasons reaching nearly 2000. The num- 
ber of names upon the Library Begister in November was 
about 1500. 

The donations of the year to the Library have not been 
as numerous as heretofore, but several favors of value are 
acknowledged. 

C. P. Dewky, ) 

E. A. RAYMOirn, > Committee. 

Wm. H. Psasixs, ) 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS. 

The Committee upon the Reading Booms respectfully sub- 
mit the following as their annual report : 
The whole numl^r of papers upon file is '. 50 

do do periodicals is 16 

The number of papers and periodicals donated to the 

Institution by citizens is 12 

Amount expended for papers and periodicals. 1220 

do do do postage on the same 84 

The total expense in this Department is.,^ 1304 

The Report adds : 

It has been the aim of your Committee in selectiDg 
Kewspapersand Periodicals, to obtain, so ^elt as the means 
allotted to this department would allow, the most desirable 
papers from the various cities of the Union, — as well as 
such Foreign papers as were deemed necessary to cive at all 
times a complete supply of Commercial, Political, Sdentifio 
and Literary News, having reference to the views and wants 
of the greatest number of readera 

The Periodicals taken are the various reprints of English 
Reviews,— Blackwood, and the most popular and valuable 
of the American Scientific, literary and Mechanical Quar- 
terly Reviews and Monthlies, embracing only such, as from 
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their real worth are deserviDg of bindlDg and preservation 
upon the shelves of the Library. 

Oar Reading Rooms furnish a constant place of resort 
for hundreds of readers, and it is a gratifying circnmstanoe 
to find constantly in the Rooms, not only our professional 
and commercial men, but many youn^ men, Mechanics and 
Apprentices, who seem to prize very highly these privileges. 
The average daily attendance at the Reading Rooms is 
somewhat over 200. Aside from the direct benefit accruing 
to our own Members we are affording a desirable resort to 
hundreds of strangers and travelers visiting our city. It is 
well understood, that stran?ei-s in the city upon being in- 
troduced by a member may nave the free use of our rooms. 
This privilege alone, induces many citizens to pay their an- 
nual Membership, who receive no other direct advantage 
from the Association. 

Several Religious Papers have been donated by gentle- 
men belonging to the Association^ for which the Committee 
make their acknowledgments. 

D. M. DicwET, ) 

Wm. H. Pxrkins, > Committee. 

Sam'l WiLnsa, ) 



SITMMABY OF THE REPORTS OF THE LECTURE COM- 
MITTEE: 

XTpon the re-organization' of the Association in 1849, af- 
ter much deliberation, " the cheap system" was applied to 
the management of the Lecture course. The result has 
vindicated the foresight of those who adopted it, and large- 
ly benefitted the Association and the citizens of Rochester. 
The plan was, briefly, the charge for admission, of one shil- 
ling each to every attendant upon the Lectures, and all the 
expenses of the course to be a lien upon the fund so created , 
the balance if auy, to be devoted to the increase of the Li- 
brary. The first Lecture before the Association was deliv- 
ered by Hon. Hobaok Manw, Nov. 20, 1849. The number 
of Lectures in the winter of 1849-50, was eighteen. The 
receipts were $1647 75, and the expenses, $1373 45, leav- 
ing a balance of $274 30. The average receipts were f 91,- 
54, and the average attendance about 732L The Lecturers 
were, Hon. Horace Mann, Hon. Lewis Casc^ Hon. John A. 
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Diz, Elihu Burritt Esq., Prof. Tayler Lewis, Hon. Horace 
(/Oreeley) R H. Dana, Esq., Pns. Hark Hopkins, Rev. Dr. 
Potts, Bishop Hopkins, Rev. Dr. Cheever, Rev. Dr. Monay 
and David Paul Brown, Esq. 
The introductoiy Lecture of the course of 1850-51, was 
^flelivered by Hon. H. J. Raymonu. The number of Lec- 
tures was nineteen. The receipts were $2059 45, and the 
expenses $1436 87, leaving a balance of $622 58. The 
average receipts were $108 38, and the average attendance 
^ about g67^ The Lecturers were Hon. H. J. Raymond, Rev. 
Dr. Nott, Hon. J. P. Hale, Park Benjamin, Esq., Prof J. 
^. Raymond, Bishop Potter, R. W. Emerson^Esq., Bishop 
Hopkins, G. P. R. James, Esq., E. P. Whipple, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Coz» Gov. Briggs, Rev, E. H. Chapin, and Hon. Homoe 



In the vinter of 1851-52, the introductory Lecture was 
delivered by Rev. H. W. Beecher. The number of Lec- 
tures to Jan. 1, 1852, the date of the annual report^ was 
four* The receipts to that time were $650 75, and the ex- 
penses $295 01, leaving a balance of $355 74 The avefage 
receipts were $162 69, and the average attendance 1300. 
The Lecturers prior to Jan. 1, were Rev. H. "W. BeecherTJ. 
. T. Headley, Esq., Hon. Horace Greeley, and Rev. John 
Lord. Since Jan. 1, lectures have been read by Rev. John 
Pierpont, Rev. John Lord, John G. Saxe,E9q^ R. W. Emer- 
mm, Esq., A. J. Willard, Esq., Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., 
Hon. H. Seymour, E. P. Whipple, Esq., and Dr. O. w! 
Holmes. The attendance for the same period has aver- 
aged 68T. 
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